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CORAL INSECTS. 


Toil on! toil on! ye ephemeral train, 

Who build in the tossing and treacherous main. 
‘Toil on! for the wisdom of man ye mock 

With your sand-based structures and domes of rock. 
Your columns the fathomless fountains lave, 

And your arches spring up to the crested wave.— | 
Ye’re a puny race, thus boldly to rear 

A fabric so vast in a realm so drear. 


Ye bind the deep with your secret zone: 
The ocean is seal’d, and the surge a stone! 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring, 
Like the terrac’d pride of Assyria’s king. 
The turf looks green where the breakers rol]’d; 
O'er the Whirlpool ripens the rind of gold; 
- The sea-snatch’d isle is the home of men, 
And mountains exalt where the wave hath been. - 


But why do ye plant, ‘neath the billows dark, 
‘The wrecking reef for the gallant bark? 

There are snares enough on the tented field, 

> Méd the blossom’d sweets that the valleys yield; 
There are serpents to coil ere the flowers are up; 
There's a poison drop in man’s sweetest cup; 
There are foes that watch for his cradle breath,— 
And why need ye sow the floods with death? 


With m inig bones the deeps are white 
From ti lad pole to the tropics bright; 
Theme hatktwisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea-boy’s cur!s of gold; 
And the gods of’ocean have frown’d to see 
The mariner’s bed in their halls of glee-—- 
Hath earth no graves, that ye toil to spread 
The boundless sea with the thronging dead? 


Ye build,—ye build,--but ye enter not in, 
Like the tribes whom the desert devour’d im their sin. 
From the land of promise ye fade and die, 
Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary eye.— 
As the kings of the cloud-crowned pyramid, 
Their noteless bones in oblivion hid, “ 
-. Ye slumber unmark’d ’mid the desolate main, . 
While the wonder and pride of your works remain. 


SELECT TALES. 

[From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 

RETRIBUTION. 

BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. é 
Revenge is as refreshing to the wounded spirit, as 
the cool.stream from the fountain to the fevered lips 
of the dying. And he who has been trodden on and 
branded; whose soul has endured the agony of death 
without the relief of dying, looks forward to the 
hour of retribution, like the delirious wretch, whose 
vitals are consumed by a raging fever, and who ex- 
pects that a refreshing dranght of water will allay 
the poignancy of his sufferings. And so it does;— 
but—for a moment, and agdin it rages with redoub- 
led violence. 
precept—the christian’s golden rule—‘forgive us our 
tres as we forgive those who trespass against 
us!” But who would be thus adjudged? Who is 
there, that does not hope to meet with more mercy 
- in his God, than he has shown towards his fellow 
man? Jf there be one so confident in his own purity, 
that he will be judged as lie has adjudged others— 
Heaven hear my prayer—have mercy on him. We 
are made up of conflicting ‘passions; and thrown in- 
toa sphere where the mind most richly endowed, by 
miracle alone, can escape being goaded to madness. 
‘There are those whose souls are as sensitive as the 
mimosa plant; who shrink at every breeze, and are 


How beautiful, how sublime is that: 


lacerated by a touch; who possess al] that makes the || on an extensive plantation, and was what the world 
mind lovely and beautiful, when the current of life | calls a thriving man. He had many slaves under 
flows smoothly on; all that makes it dark andterrible || him, and, as too frequently is the case, was a tyranni- 


when the tempest threatens. 

The germs of vice and virtue are mingled in like 
proportions in every mind, and much depends upon 
circumstances, whether the one or the other take 
root in the soil and flozrish. And yet how few can 
look with an eye of compassion on the derelictions 
of another. One act will constitute a villain, and 
call fortlt execration--and on the other hand, the 
possessor of a*thousand virtues seldom meets his re- 
ward, and sinks into the grave as if he were of as 
little worth as the worm that afterwards consumes 
him. The praise and censure of man, are as uncer- 
tain and variable as the wind that blows from the 
four corners of the earth. 

I was born in one of the West IndialIslands. My 
parents were in affluent circumstances, and being an 
only child and of feeble constitution, their indulgence 
was unlimited. I was a creature of feeling; sensibly 
alive to their boundless affection, which was con- 
stantly before my eyes, never absent from my 
thoughts; and at times I felt a fullness of soul in their 
presence, beyond my little skill in metaphysics to ac- 
count for rationally. There are some whose feelings 
are so delicately strung, affections so harmoniously 
attuned, that an act, nay,a look of kindness, even 
when in the vale of years, will make them as it were 
a child again, such are ill calculated for this rugged 
world, and I have often fancied when I came in colli- 
sion with them, that Providence had designed them 
for a purer orb, but chance had thrown them here. 

My boyhood! —Oh! that I could blot that bright pe- 
riod from my memory! I Jook back through a waste 
of years--my heart sickens at the gloomy path I have 
travelled—-and reverts to the starting place when 
the prospect was as brilliant as a fervid imagination 
could picture; but | have since learnt the sun may 
rise in cloudless splendour, yet set amid the horrors 
of a tempest. ~ 

At the age of twelve it was my fateto lose both 
my parents. Until that day I had never shed a tear 
of affliction, but then the torrent rushed upon me in 
all its terrors. I felt as if in an instant I had been 
whirled through infinity of space to another sphere. 
I doubted my identity. At times‘ could not recon- 
cile tomy mind the possibility of my loss, the thought 
ene having never cast a shade over my vision of 

future; and when I awoke to a full conviction of 
my situation, in bitterness I called upon God to re- 
lieve me from my load of misery. . 

My father had an only brother, to whose protec- 
tion he recommended me on his death bed. I have 
still in my memory the look of my dying father, when 
he conjured him to watch over my welfare, as if | 
were his child; the earnest expression of countenance, 
the look of mingled sorrow and affection that he cast 
on me at the moment, and the heart thrilling tone of 
voice, shall never be erased from my recollection, 
though things, even of yesterday, in my delirium are 
now forgotten. My uncle vowed.to be a father to 
me—gently drew me closely to his side—pressed the 
cold hand of the dying man, and sealed the compact 
with the impress of a tear. My father sank upon 
the pillow; his eyes were still fixed on me, but the 
glazing of death was over them. " 

I was removed to my uncle’s house. He resided 


cal master. ‘There are those who imagine the crea- 


| tor was not bountiful enough when he made all things 


forthe use of man; but one half of the race must be 
rendered subservient to the other. In my uncle’s 
house resided an orphan girl, the niece of his wife— 
she was a year younger than mysel*‘,and one of those 
most exquisite beings which nature i: her hours of 
prodigality lavishes her richest stores u Poor 
Virginia! My uncle seldom spoke to her i guage 
of tenderness; never looked upon her wit! the eyes 
of affection. He was an austere man—selfish-— 
wholly wrapped up in himself, and I never saw him 
smile unless while superintending the chastisement 
of aslave. But his smile was like nothing humane 
If was a sinile of horrid satisfaction, and more pain- 
ful to the sufferer than the stripes he inflicted. I in- 
stinctively avoided him, and poor Virginia was on 
the rack whenever obliged to be in his presence. 

His wife was a plain woman; a woman of worth 
as the world goes, but evidently broken down in .8pi- 
rit. Her affections had been violently crushed; no 
pre feeling of her heart finding a corresponding fec- 

ing in him to whom she was unalterably av 
if you take woman from her genial world of sympa- 
thy and affection, what is she? ati 9 


During the first three years after my father’s death, 

T was sent to the best school the island afforded. My 
thirst for knowledge was inordinate; it soon -became 
a ruling passion, for as my mind enlarged, I was 
aware how little I had attained, and every new light 
only served to show the inexhaustible store of know!- 
edge that lay before me. Wifhin my eyes’ reach 
there,was enough to engross a life of study. The 
sea and the heavens were, however, the books that 
I most perused. They filled my mind with feelings 
calculated to weaken the ties which connected me 
_ with this world, rather than with knowledge. As I 
_stood upon the beach, and listened to the mighty roar 
of waters—saw wave chasing wave in endless suc- 
cession, and beheld the progress of the wind, increa- 
sing from a gentle zephyr to a tempest that lashed 
the waters to fury; as I Jay upon the hill at midnight 
and watched the motion of the heavenly bodies,— 
worlds so distant, that hundreds could be surveyed 
ata single glance; I thought of the causes said to 
overn them in their motions and phenomena, ap! 
elt that mind was too narrow to conceive them) all 
These thoughts engrossed my mind.. Day 
night were devoted to their investigation, and evety 


knowledge. fMecluded myself the world, and 
my knowledge of mankind did not increase with my 
years. Indeed I knew not egentthe few who ffe- 
quented my uncle’s house, and “ds’ tv the world at 
large, I‘had but such an erroneous view as wo f 
fiction presented. The only being that#thoroughly 
knew was poor Virginia, and with such mty fervid 
imagination peopled the world. I have sin¢e found 
the wildness of my error. 


From my course of study, natural timidity, and 
seldom coming in collision with mankind, I became 
as sensitive as the plaat that enfolds its leaves if the 
wind too rudely kisses it... Thus constituted, it was 
torture to be in the presence of my unele. My aver- 
sion was insurmountable, and increased to such a de- 


new discovery, onlytended to my thirst for’ 
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_ grant. who had tepaid his protection with ingratitude, 


gree that I_avoided my meals rather than encounter 


him at the table. Every seuse was alive to him.—| 
The sound of. his most distant step was familiar to 
my ear, and] imagined that even the breeze that 
passed over him indicated his approach. The sever- 
itv of his conduct towards Virginia, tended to in- 
crease my aversion, and to add to the warmth of the 
interest [ entertained for that neglected one. She 
soon became sensible of my feelings and estimated 
them. Oh God! what agony had I escaped if that 
martyr had been to me as heartless as the rest of the 
world. But the generous mind is not severely 
stricken by its own sorrows, as by the afflictions of 
her with whom its tenderest thoughts repose. This 
crushed me. My own burthen, alas! I could have 
borne; or like the fabled Sysiphus would daily have 
resumed; but to behold the sufferings of her I loved, 
the patient, the pious rasignation to her cruel fate, 
drove me frantic. In my agony i arraigned the jus- 
tice of heaven, cursed mankind, and imprecated cur- 
ses on my own head; but that was needless, for they 
had fallén thickly and blighted as they fell. 

Virginia and myself were privately married.— 
Prom that moment my views of the world were 
changed. I felt myself a beggar, and when too late, 
I became sensible of the madness of blighting her 
hopes by joining her fate with his whose prospects 


were so gloomy. I had assumed ‘the character of 
her pr@f@ctor, and was unable even to protect myself. 
Her pr@gence had hitherto been to me, as the star to 


the tempest-tost mariner, but now there was nothing 
on earth occasioned such agony as.her presence.— 
And why was this? My love was as pure as that 
which angels entertain, and as boundless and as ar- 
dent too, Every good feeling of my heart reposed 
in her, unadulterated, for there was not that being on 
earth, to dispute her hold upon my affections. She 
had created in my mind an ideal world, too brilliant 
for mortals to inhabit, and as I looked around to find 
those to people it, she alone appeared worthy. My 
dream was wild with ecstacy; but oh! the awakening 
was terrible. 

We continued under my uncle’s roof, the circum- 
siance’of our marriage still remaining asecret. The 
time, however, soon arrived when it became necessa- 
ry for me to divulge what had transpired. My un- 
cle assumed anger, called me pauper, and ridiculed 
my presumption in taking upon myself the support of 
a family. He taunted me, and even in the agony of 
the moment I beheld the sarcastic smile upon his lip. 
My brain was ina whirl; nothing was distinct, and 
every passion wag goaded to phrenzy, yet I did not 
smite him, forthe image of my poor Virginia crossed 
my mind, and I resolved to humble myself m the 
dust for her sake. I thought of her forlorn condition, 
and wept in the agony of the moment. He ridiculed 
my tears. Their was a fiend-like smile of irony on 
his lips—all reflection vanished—the savage was 
awakened, and I sprang upon him. We fell pros- 
trate to the earth together—what followed I know 
not. but when I came to my reason, I found that his 
household had assembled, and I was in the custody 
of his slaves. That night Virginia and myself were 
thrust from his doors. 

I had heard of the wealth of my father, and that 
his property had comg into my uncle’s hands, but as to 

value or extent of this property, I had no evidence. 
1 galled upon him to make restitution—he treated 
ti® claim with contempt—called me a pennyless va- 


and commanded’me never to show my face in his pre- 
sence again. 

I returned to the house where Virginia awaited in 
anxious suspense,gie result of-my errand. As en- 
tered she hastened to meet me; there was.a ray of| 
igope crossed her lovely countenance which in an in- 
stant was eXtinguished, for my sad looks realized her 
worst féars before my lips were opened. I pressed 
herto my bosom and wept in silence. She vainly 
endeavoured to sooth my anguish, but the appalling 
future had taken possession of my soul, and I could 
not bear up againstit. - 

I resorted to the law for redress—hopeless resort; 
for justice is so tardy in her movements, that she suf- 
fers the hour to pass when she might serve, beyond 
which nothing is left for her but to bestow a gorge-| 


ous monument én him she made’a pauper. More 
suffer by the Jaw than those who offend against it,— 
and more frequently the innoeent than the guilty suf- 
fer. 

My uncle, exasperated at the steps I had taken, 
brought asuit against me for supporting Virginia 
and myself durmg our minority. I was destitute of 
money; of consequence, destitute of friends, and was 
consigned to prison for want of the necessary bail.— 
Virginia followed me there, and we remained togeth- 
er during the day, and at night she left me. 

She found that shelter in the cabin of a slave, 
which her uncle’s roof denied her. His name was 
Gambia, a man of feeling, superior to his station.— 
Virginia had ministered to the wants of his wife, 
when on her sick bed, and by her care did much to- 
wards restoring her. ‘The poor féllow’s gratitude 
knew no bounds. He laboured night and day to in- 
crease her comforts, and solicited all, where there 
was the remotest hope of success, to interfere for my 
liberation. 

Day passed after day, and week succeeded week, 
and I seemed to be forgotten by all the world but 
Virginia andthe slave. The sun had scarcely risen 
before she was at my prison door, and at night he 
came to escort her to his lonely dwelling. Health 
had forsaken me, and the disease of my body had af- 
fected my mind. At times madness took possession 
of my brain, and my actual sufferings,were forgotten, 
for then I dreamt of revenge, and I have laughed at 
the bloody picture paintedin such vivid colours that it 
appeared palpable to the touch, until the vaults re- 
echoed with the frightful sounds that passed my lips, 
and startled my wandéring senses back to reason.— 
And then I would ruminate upon my dreadful condi- 
tion, until my fears that I should become mad near] 
drove meso. The rush of thovght wonld come like 
a deluge on me; still growing wilder and more hur- 
ried, and all this time I was sensible; my feelings 
were alive to my situation, and with the vain hope to 
stem the torrent, I would cling to some rational idea, 
like a drowning man to a straw—but it proved no 
more than such—the one still clenches fast to the 
frail reed in the agonized grasp of death, and I clung 
to my idea in the wildest rush of madness. 

Thus passed my solitary nights. I iad been im- 
prisoned for some months, and Virginia, even when 
sickness should have occasioned her absence, would 
not suffer one day to pass over without visiting me. 
I beheld her wasting frame, and conjured her not 
thus unnecessarily to expose her health. Still she 
came, though the task was as much as, in her feeble 
state, she couldaccomplish. She knew the influence 
of her presence over me, and ran every hazard ra- 
ther than forsake me at such atime. The day, how- 
ever, arrived when she came not. My mind was 
filled with apprehensions, and I waited anxiously for 
the evening, when the appearance of Gambia would 
explain the cause. The evening arrived, yet brought 
not Gambia with it. I passed a sleepless night of 
dreadful suspense, and looked for the first streak of 
morning with as much impatience as if it were tore. 
store me to liberty. It came, and still I received no 
tidings of Virginia. My suspense now increased to 
agony. Time never passed so heavily as on that day. 
Mental suffering consists more in the apprehension 
of ill, than in the ill itself, however great its magi 
tude. 

_T thought night would never arrive, and yet I drea- 
ded its approach. I wason the eve of some import- 
ant change; what, I knew not, but it is the weakness 
of human nature to fear that any change, however 
desperate our condition, may be for the worse. I 
had fancied myself beyond the reach of fate to sink 
me lower, and yet I feared to learn what wasabout to 
be developed. 

As I beheld the last ray of the sun fade away in 
the west, the raging fever of my mind increased, and 
I cried “A little longer, vet stay a little longer.” J 
felt like one whosees the lightning’s flash and expects 
the bolt tocrush him. There was no mistaking my 
feelings; they foretold il], but what it was I could not 
imagine. When I thought of my- abject state, I 
laughed in derision at my fears, and the bare walls 
re-echoed my laugh—I startled at the frantic sound, 
and my fears came over me with redoubled vigour. — 


My prison was now enveloped in darkness. The 
hour, I felt was near at hand, and I seated myself 
upon my bed of straw and struggled to be calm. I 
endeavoured to fix my wandering mind upon some 
rational subject; but it was impossible; the most fan- 
tastic ideas were constantly obtrudinggand I thought 
these rational too, until startled by t® wildness of 
my imaginings. 

A, step was now heard in the entry which led to my 
prison; a flash of light crossed the wall, which was 
immediately succeeded by the rattling of keyes at 
my door. Isat motionless. The jailer entered; he 
spoke, but I heard him not, for I looked for those 
whom I imagined accompanied him. J lookedin vain; 
he wasalone. TI fell backwards on the bed. When 
I revived, I found myse]f supported by the jailer who 
was chafing my temples with water. I inquired for 
Virginia and Gambia. “Be comforted,” he replied, 
“your imprisonment is at anend.” looked at him 
| with astonishment, and thought indeed that my sor- 
rows had at length turned my brain. He continued, 
showing a paper, ‘here 1s my warrant to set you ut 
liberty, and I assure you | am as glad to see itas you 
can be.” I laughed frantically. T knew not what 
he meant. Could it be in derision?, What friend 
had I on earth to intercede for me? I knewofnone. 
And if there were such, why was not Virginia or 
Gambia the first to communicate the happy tidings 
tome. These thoughts passed through my brain 
like lightning and made me wilder. The jailer bade 
me rise and follow him, and I did so as*submissively 
as if I had been his slave. He led through the win- 
dings of theentrance into the open air. J] looked 
around with wonder, and my bosom expanded to the 
fresh breeze. He shook me by the hand, said ‘*God 
bless you,” and returned to the prison. 1 was alone. 
the coo! night breeze refreshed my burning terfiples; I 
saw the stars above me, and heard the constant roar 
of the distant ocean. I laughed aloud for joy, and, 
conscious that 1 was free, darted off wildly, fearing 
that might again be imprisoned. lwpried on wity, 
the swiftness of the deer. Madnes me speed, 
for at every sound I imagined my »p ors Were 
in pursuit of me. I had but one hope, Which was to 
reach Gambia’s hut, and remain concealed until dan- 
ger should. pass by. , 

I reached the hut breathless with fear. The door 
was closed and a light feebly glimmered through the 


the sugat-cane—every pore inmy frame seemed to 
be endowed with the faculty of hearing, and every 
sense was strained to that exquisite acuteness as to 
approach agony. I was as timid as the hunted hare, 
or the fawn whose dam has been stricken; and | ima- 
gined the noise proceeded from my pursuers. That 
thought was madness. Shall I be overtaken; drag- 
ged back to my loathsome prison, without having sat- 
isfied my doubts—without having seen Virginia? I 
summoned all my strength, and dashed my body 
against the door of the hut: it yielded to the pressure 
and I fell insensible on the floor. I heard a shriek of 
terror as I fell. ' 

[Conclusion next week.} 
THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album.]__. 
THE DREAM OF DEATH. 

I had been long a languishing sufferer. A painful 
disease was preying upom my vitals—my hopes of re. 
covery had gradually vanished, and the bourne of 
eternity hung darkening in the prospective. I had 
been a young and daring sinner—an infidel—one who 
scoffed at the name of God, and reviled the majesty 
of Heaven. I hadruined one of God’sloveliest crea- 
tures, who would have died for me; and the goading 
sting of retribution urged me to the verge of insani- 
ty. I had drank deeply of the cup of intemperance, 
but oblivion would not come, and the fire would not 
be quenched. Gradually the rose departed from my 
cheek and the light from my eye; my face was pale 
and meagre, my form weak and attenuated. Finally 

_— groaning upon a bed of sickneas; the horrors 
of the past crowded thick and confusedly around me; 
the horrors of the future tortured my brain and mad- 
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casement of the window. The wind rustled among . 
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dened my understanding. I saw the hoary head of 


my father rolling in the dust—I heard the weak ac- 
cents of my dying mother rising up to Heaven “my 
son—my son, why will youdie!” One portion of my 
frame was paralyzed; a cloud of darkness fell upon 
iny vision—the breath came hot and scorching from 
my nostrils—the blood ran boiling through my veins; 
an excrutiating pang shot wildly through my bosom; 
horrible groans came madly from my lungs; one strong 
struggle of passion and fever shook my limbs; | rolled 
over my couch like a dying barb in his last agonies— 
another shock of anguish wrung my frame with con- 
vulsions; and the next moment I was comparatively 
calm. Lightly fell the footsteps of my attendants up- 
on the floor of my apartment—low whispers o¢ca- 
sionally reached my ear—‘‘He is almost gone,” mut- 
tered my nursé, ‘*poor soul, what he has suffered,” — 
At this moment the physician came in. The room 
was still as the grave—every breath was hushed, as 
he pressed his fingers upon my pulse. ‘The crisis is 
at hand,” he said, ‘tone hour and lis fate will be seal- 
ed.” My sister stood listening at the door as this 
opinion was uttered. A wild and heart-wringing 
shriek rung awfully through the apartment, and she 
was carried away in convulsions. The physician re- 
tired and promised to return in an hour, ordering the 
blister that was burning upon my breast to be re- 
newed. Whilst this operation was being pursued, 
iny perceptions of this world gradually vanished, and 
iny soul appeared to leave the body in a wilderin 
flight through the regions of space. Horrible phan- 
toms flitted before me—darkness enveloped me; wild 
images passed through my imagination, but still I 
toppled down—down—down through the intermina- 
ble abysses of eternity. Horriblethoughts were in 
my soul—blackening shadows thronged around me; 
the groans.of the damned, the shrieks of the young, 
the wails of the weak, the tausts of the proud, and 
the hollow and scornful Jaugh of demons wasin the 
air. Lasked “Is this the grave?” A voice rose from 
the abyss of dg@kness, crying out “prepare for hotter 
torments!” P@als of thunder and flashes of light- 
ning were now blended with the hisses of serpents 
and the howlings of horrible demons. I invoked an- 
nilulation—I cursed the destinies:in the bitterness of 


my anguish—I asked wherefore was I created, if tor- || 


tures like these were to be my portion. I was an- 
swered by a laugh of mockery asif ten thousand de- 
mons had swelled the horrid shout. Dismal groans 
again fell upon my ear, and a stench, like that from the 
pit of carcases saluted my nostrils. I stretched out 
my hands and they were clasped by clammy and icy 
fingers. Pale and livid lips pressed mine, and hot 
and polluted breath came upon my senses. In vain 
1 turned and strove to escape from the ghastly com- 
pany of shadows. In vainI prayed and reviled by 
turns. Still I descended with the swiftness of an ar- 
row. The voices became more horrid and confused 
as I proceeded—-my miseries more intense, and my 
capacity for enduring them greater. It appeared as 
if ages revolved whilst I toppled down the precipice 
of eternity—hunger and thirst were added to my tor- 
ments, but there was no food and no fountains. At 
one moment I was burning with heat, at another free-. 
zing With cold—-at one moment I was devoured with 
thirst, at another dying with hunger. The flesh ap- 
peared as if falling from my bones, and when I en- 
deavoured to clasp that flesh in the madness of hun- 
cer, I turned away in the agony of disappointment.— 
1 was a soul—a shadow, yet susceptible of all the 
miseries of the flesh. Suddenly J paused in my dark 
career. T wasin a den of serpents who lapped their 
fangs in the blood that seemed to run from my burst- 
ing veins. The most disgusting and loathsome 
scenes were around me—corruption in its thousand 
stages was before me. Heaps of the dead and dying 
were torn by the fangsof wolves—the savage grow! 
af the lion was blended with the shout of the hyena. 
The vulture with his bloody beak, flapped his dark 
wings over the corpse of benuty. A child was torn 
trom the breast of its dying mother by a wild beast of 
the desert—shrieks and groans and lamentations were 
around'me. Invain I sought nonentity—I wasa spi- 
rit and could not die. Again the scene changed.— 
Ten thousand adders appeared fastening upon me-- 
the skin fell from my eyes, and a bright form came 


careering amid the darkness. Sweet voices were 
around the form—a coronal of gems was upon her 
brow, and white wings were upon her beautiful shoul- 
ders. It was Adel—her € had ruined—she. was an 
angel, and I wasa demon. Quickly she passed me 
by with a shudder—a horrid tremor shook her limbs, 
and she vanished amid musi@and light. AgainI was 
in darkness and alone. Nota whisperechved through 
the deep profound. Night, interminable night was 
there—the air appeared thicker than smoke—I was 
every moment suffocated, but could not die. I ap- 


|| peared to be the only being-in the depths of solitude. 


The past came rushing upon the wings of memory— 
the present was horrible—the future still more dread- 
ful. Oh! that I might live again I exclaimed. One 
little year of life time Oh God, and I will repent. A 
crash like that of an earthquake startled my ear—one 
long and dreadful peal of thunder followed—-and the 
dream was dissolved. The cold dews hung thickly 
upon my forehead—my fever was broken—the physi- 
cian stood over my couch and.pronounced me safe.— 
My sister was wild with joy, and J a penitent! 
ASMODEUS. 


; [From the Emerald} 
A MONODY. 
When first I drank thy starlight smile, and revelled in thy love, 


How could [ know that thou wert here, but as a pilgrim dove? 


How could | think that thou wouldst part and banish Jike a 
star, 


g || And leave me here alone to weep, when thou hadst gone afar? 


Thou wert to me so dear, | felt as if shut out of heaven, : 

When death came o’er thy beauty, likeacloud o’er summer 
even; . 

And many a time jn solitude, in malady and sorrow, 


My heart hath turned to yesterday, and shrank to meet to- 
inorrow, 


When in the silent sanctity of love’s first holy joy, 

We ~— talked of days to come, { thought not thou couldst 
1e; 

Ev’n while I gazed upon thy fixed, yet lovely look in death, 

| kissed thy lips and started—for I met no answering breath. 


Though day by day I saw thee fade--I dare not ponder now! 


Though the fire of death was on thy cheek—its blight upon 


thy brow; 
Though words tnat turned my heart totears, oft from thy pale 
lips fell, 


Ithought not thou wert doomed to die--I could not say fare- 
well! 


I knew thou weit too pure to dwell amid the sins of earth 
Too high, too holy, to enjoy its follies and its mirth: 

But oh, | trusted thou wouldst live, that | might daily see, 
And love the holiness of heaven, so imaged out in thee. 


So long in sorrow I had flown to’seek thee in thy bower, 
i could not bear the solitude of desolation’s hour: 
The utter gloom, the eimptiness, the silence never broken, 


) When all was music, life and love—though oft go word was 


spoken, 


The light of stars—the melody of basky brooks were thine, 

A heart that breathed the bloom of bliss—-a spirit all divine: 
In sacred song, or antique lore, or wisdom daily shown, 

Thy mind was like the giorious sun descending from his throne. 


Our meeting was in hope and bliss—our parting in despair; 

And when I saw the shade of death glide o’er thy features fair, 

And raised thy cold face from my breast to count thee with the 
dead, 

[ wept not--sighed not—but I felt that all earth’s charms had 
fled. 


I never thought that I should see thine eyelids shut in death; 

Thy bright brow cold--thy spirit quenched, that glowed and 
bloomed beneath; 

[ never thought to lay thee down in tl.ine unwedded grave, 

With the chill hand of that despair, which could not--could 
not save! 


But disappointment long hath cast desertion o'er my days, 
And many a dreary ruin lies in all my wandering ways; 

In moody moments I have thought a spell was on my name-- 
My love hath ever been unblest---l toil in vain for fare. 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 10._ 


LOW COMPANY. 

What is low company? All people not in the high- 
est and most select society in a metropolitan city, at 
the time flourishing in fashionable and philosophic 
pride? And this in a Christian Jand—a Jand not on- 
ly overflowing with milk and honey, but with the 


||never charmed the meditative heart. 


principles of the Reformed Faith and with much hu- 
man and divine knowledge! Show us any series of 
works of genius, in prose or verse, in which man’s 
being is so illustrated as to lay,it bare and open for 
the benefit of man, and the chief pictures they con- 
tain, drawn from “select society.” There are none 
such; and for this reason, that in such society, there 
is neither power to paint them, nor materials to be 
painted, nor colours to lay on, till the canvass speaks 
a language that all the world, as it runs, may read.— 
What would Scott have been, had he not loved and 
known the people? What would his works have been 
had they not shown the many coloured change of 
the people? What would Shakspeare have been 
had he not turned majestically from kings and “lords 
and mighty earls,” to their subjeets and vassals, and 
lowly bondsmen, and “counted the beatings of lone- 
ly hearts,” in the obscure but impassioned life that 
stirs every nook of this earth, where human beings 
abide! What would Wordsworth have been, had he 
disdained, with his high intellect and imagination, “‘to 
stoop his annointed head” beneath the wooden lintel 
of the poor man’s door? His lyrical ballads, ‘with 
all the innocent brightness of the new-born day,” had 
His *‘church- 
yard among the mountains,” had never taught inen 
how to live and how to die. These are men who 
have descended from erial heights into tle humblest 
dwellings; who have shown the angel’s wing equally 
when poised near the earth, or floating over its cot- 
taged vales, as when seen sailing on high through 
the clouds and azure depths of Heaven, or hanging 
over the towers and temples of great cities. ‘They 
would not have shunned a parley with the blind beg- 
gar by the way side;—they knew how to transmute 
by divinest alchemy, the base metal into the fine gold. 
W hatever company of human beings they have ever 
mingled with, they lent it colours and did not receive 
its shade: and hence, their mastery over the “wide 
soul of the world,” and their name magicians. 


CONVERSATION. 


We seek the conversation of the ladies, with a 
view to be pleased rather than instructed, and are 
more gratified by those who will talk, than by th 
who are silent; for if they talk well, we are doubly 
delighted to receive information from so pleasant a 


source, and if they are at times, a little out in their 


calculations, it is flattering to our vanity to set them 
right. ‘Therefore, I would have the ladies indulge 
with somewhat less: of reserve in the freedom of 
conversation, notwithstanding the remark of him who 
said, with more of point than politeness, that they 
were the very reverse of their mirrors, for the last 
reflected without talking, and the others talked with- 
out reflecting. 


An Irish gentleman being taken ill of a yellow fe- 
ver at Jamaica, a lady who had married inthat Island. 
indirectly hintedto him in the presence of an Irish 
physician who attended Itim, the propriety of making 
a will in a country where people were so apt to die— 
the ghysician, thinking his judgment called in ques- 
tion, tartly replied, “By St. Patrick, madam, I wish 
you would tell me where people do not die, andI will 
go and end my days there.” 

This puts us in mind of a Hibernian minister, who 
said, during one of his sermons, that if there was no 
such a thing as death in the world, we should increase 
to such a degree, that the plague would get among 
us, and we should die off by thousands!!! 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


The mentai fountain is unsealed tothe eye of a 
mother, ere it has chosen a channel, or breaches a 
murmur. She may tinge with sweetness or bitter- 
ness, the whole stream of future life. In the mora] 
field, she is a privileged Jaborer. Ere the dews of 
morning begin to exhale, she is there. She breaks 
upa soil which the root of error, and the thorns of 
prejudice have not pre-occupied. She plants germs 
whose fruit is for eternity. While she feels that 
she is required to educate not merely a virtuous 
member of society, but a christian, an angel, a ser- 
vant of the Most High, how does so holy a charge 
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quicken piety, by teaching the heart its own insufli- 
ciency. 

The soul of her infant is uncovered before her. 
She knows that the images which she enshrines in 
that unoccupied sanctuary, must rise bofore her at 
the ‘bar of doom. Trembling at such tremendous 
esponsibility she teaches the little being, whose life 
is her dearest care, of the God who made him; and 
who can measure the extent of a mother’s lessons of 
piety, unless his right hand might remove the veil 
which divides terrestial things! | 

‘-When I was a little child,” said a good man, my 
mother used to bid me kneel before her, and placed 
her hand upon my head while she prayed., Ere I 
was old enough to know her worth, she died, and I 
was left much to my own guidance. Like others, I 
was inclined to evil passions, but often felt myself 
checked, as it were, drawn back by the soft hand up- 
on my head. When I wasa young man I travelled 
in foreign lands, and was exposed to many tempta- 
tions. But when I have yielded, that same hand was 
upon my head, and I wassaved. I seemed to feel its 
pressure as in days of my happy infancy, and some- 
times there came with it a voice in my heart, a voice 
that must be obeyed,----Oh do not this wickedness 
my son, nor sin against thy God.” 


CABINET. 


HIENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

We then set out for the villages of Wilford and Clifton, 
spots consecrated tothe memory of Henry Kirke White. ‘The 
life and remains of this extraordinary youth, published by Mr. 
Southey, are wellknown. Itwastohim Lord Byron thus beau- 
tifully referred in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers: 

“Unhappy White, while life was in its spring, 
And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came; and ail thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep forever there. 
Oh! whuta noble heart was here undone, 
_ When science self-destroyed her favorite son! 

Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit. 
"Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 

» +And helped to plant the wound that laid tl.ee low: 
So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling ciouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather in the fatal dart, 

wa And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart; 
Keen were his pains, but keener far to feel, . 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
Drank the last life drop of his bleeding breast.” 


Clifton was his favorite retreat. We were shown the tree 
on which still are to be seen the brains of the fair maid, whose 
loves are related in one of his earliest poems. The scenery 
of the neighbourhood is beautiful, and the view from the grove 
equal to any thing [ have seen in England. 1 felt a melancho- 
ly pleasure in seating myself under the tree in Wilford Church 
Yard, where he wished to be buried, and could at that time al- 
most have fancied myself a poet. An English friend who was 
with me embodied his feelings in a sonnet, which I have pre- 
served as a memorial of this pleasing visit: 

‘++Here would the martyr student oft retire, 
And watch the shades of eve descending, till 
Meek twilight robed the valley and the hill; 
Then would he sweep his sad melodious lyre 
And bid such music from the chords respire, 
So melancholy, soft, and sad and sweet, 
As Angel choirs might waken when they meet 
Around the bed where holy men expire. 
Henry! that lyre is mute, that song is sung, 
And we may list thy plaintive notes no more, 
But thou hast waked a happier strain, and strung | 
A sweeter harp upon a fairer shore. 
Oh! Martyr Minstrel, let thy mantle fall 
On all who love the lyre, on me the least of all.” 

The poet died and was buried at Cambridge, and for many 
years “no marble marked his tomb of early sleep.” The re- 
proach has now, however, been reinoved by an American citi- 
zen. Francis Boott, Esq. who, visiting this country a few 
years ago, inquired for the monument to Kirke White, and fin- 
ding none had been erected, raised a neat marble tablet to his 
memory, on which a fine profile cf the deceased, and a suita- 
ble inscription have been sculptured. It is fixed above his 
grave in the Chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. Whether 
his mantle has fallen on his, native town, know not; but it isa 
fact, that no other place of its size has been so prolific in poets. 
William and Mary Howitt, whose contributions are so frequent 
to the English anauals; are residents. and (which is somewhat 
singular) quakers; they were married a short time ago, and 
keep a druggist shop. Besides them, three others, who have 
published volumes of poetry, and a tribe of versifiers, good,— 
vad, and indifferent, live amidst the smoke of this poetic man- 


THE BETROTHED OF ROBERT EMMETT. | 


Oh! never call my heart thine own! 
it must not, oh! it cannot be! 

The look, the love, the spirit flown, 
Are n: ver seen by me! 

I cannot weep as others weep, 
O’er idle pleasures gone; 

I cannot sleep as otherg sleep, 
And dream of my fond home. 


_ The tear may dwindle ’neath the smile, 

The sigh may pass away; 

The dark’ning wave may lift awhile, 
The lonely castaway: , | 

But oh! what prayer can ever bid 
The setting sun return? 

What earthly kindness ever sooth 
The griefs that inward burn? 


The sea-bird from his lonely cliff, 
Mute, melancholy, ob 
That looks o’er yon bright wave and skiff 
Is far more blest than I! , 
He views the ocean sparkling round, 
He sees the passer, by; 
But oh! its strife, its joyous sound, 
Can never reach so high. 


The turf that wraps his silent head, 
The flow’rets o’er his grave, 
They tell me oft how Freedom bled 
To bloom above the brave; 
And oft his form descends to me 
In the dead hour of night, 
Unveiling immortality 
With all its wing’d light. 


Oh! then forgive, forgive the word, 
In gentle spoken; 
Oh love! but never strike the chord 
if its sweet strain be broken; 
Oh, never strike! there is a tone. 
That mars thine earthly will! 
The spirit of a lov'd one flown, 
it hovers round me still! 


FLOWERS. 

True, they may be called summer friends—that they vanish 
beneath the first rough blast of winter, 1do not deny. Yet— 
when their sweet faces again peep forth, and their fragrant 
breath salutes me, | feel no disposition to repel the claim, nore- 
proach rises to my lips; and rarely does even a sage reflection 
on the vanity of their short lives intervene, to check the joy- 
ousness of long expectant welcome. When betrayed by its 
rich perfume, the violet courts my search, the spot is as eager: 
ly explored, the prize as triumphantly seized, as in the buoyant 
days of childhood, when the peril of sen frock, soiled shoes 
and mamma’s reproving glance, enhanced by somewhat of 
chivalrous daring; the glory of such an exploit. And still I 
love to be beforehand with the bee, visiting the garden at ear- 
liest dawn, to quaff from the rose cup its collected dew, ere the 
deeper recesses of the honey be explored by my brother florist. 
Time was, when that bee buzzed not more free from care over 
the smooth grass-plat than I did; years, without divesting of 
their wonted enjoyment these hours of sweet recreation, have 
flung a tinge—I will not say melancholy, but, of more tender 
interest overthe contemplation. With some particular flow- 
er, or shrub, or herb, is associated, perhaps, the recollection of 
a face as blooming, smile as sweet, as the parterre itself can 
boast; and if that blooming face be now pale with life’s experi- 
enced turmoil—if tnat sweet smile be shrouded inthe dust of 
death, or turned in forgetfulness of me upon other and newer 
claimants—the leaf become a book of remembrance—a ‘page 
for memory to ponder on; until I wonder to find, after the lapse 
of years, its very little delicate streak penciled as of yore, chan- 
ged in root, and branch, and station, yet the same. They may 
be summer friends; yet I wish all friends could annually re-ap- 
pear, if but for a summer's day, to smile upon me with a glow 
as undiminished as does the faithful rose. 


THE DYING MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 


BY ELIZA RENNIE. 
They tell me, love, that I must die— 
That soon this faint and quivering breath 
Must fail e’en thy dear name to sigh, 
3 And pause in death. 


Oh! joy, to think a spirit, crush’d 
And bruis’d like mine, shall pass to peace; 
Then let thy’ sorrows al! be hush’d, 
val Thy murmurs cease. 


The shot which strikes the wounded bird, 
The storm whieh fells the blighted tree, 
Are blows dealt forth by mercy’s word, 
So! Death to me. 


Heed not the idle tongues, which tell 
"Twas thou whoform’d my early tomb; 
*Twas I,—I lov’d, for life, too well, 


- 


To furnish days of sunny glee; 
I would not shade one passing hour, 
' With thoughts of me. 


And yet to be forgotten quite!- 
No, no--thy poor, fond girl would fain 
Be sometimes summoned to thy sight 
And love again. 


~ 


Let Memory’s glass give back my form 
Such as when first I pledg’d my truth, 
With health and joy and feeling warm, 
Al fresh with youth. 


I would not that thou now should’st see 
My hollow eye, and faded cheek:-- 
Nay, chide not woman’s vanity, 


P Nor call me weak. 


Your picture, and the ring you gave, 
Close ’gainst my heart are firmly clasp'd; 
The miser yields but to the grave 
The gold he grasp’d. 


I’m dying now—my love—my name, 
Oh! let them in thy mem’ry dwell; 
One parting kiss—my lip is flame, 
Farewell! --farewell!! 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER, 3, 1828. 


Sensitive People.—A fortnight since, we sent a dun to all our 
distant subscribers. In it we particularly specified that it was 
addressed to none but those among them who were in arrears. 
This, we conceived, would be a sufficieat explanation on 
our part, and preserve us from any apparent want of courte- 
sy. Notso, however. One or two of our Southern friends, 
who invariably pay us promptly in advance, have written us 
intemperate letters, desiring not to be dunned, when they owe 
us nothing. Be easy, kind patrons; you have either not read 
the whole, or misappreliended a part of our billet. You who 
have honestly and honorably liquidated the amount of your 
subscriptions, do not, of course, come within the pale of our 
durning propensities; but consequently withg@be difficulty ot se- 
lecting such only as were in arrears, the bill®t was enclosed in 
all the papers. 


New York Firemen.---Much excitement has been produced 
in New York among the firemen, by a sudden expulsion of one 
of their members from the body under aggravated circumstan- 
ces. It appears that Mr. John P. Bailey the expelled firemen, 
is a respectable individual, and a vigilant member of the con- 
pany to which he was attached, Previous to the fray he had 
been indisposed, and was consequently unable to assist in sup- 
pressing the flames ata recent fire. According to his own tes- 
timony, and the affidavits of several individuals, he was stanc- 
at the intersection of two streets near the scene of conflagra- 
tion on the morning of the 10th inst. when he was violently 
run against by Mr. Shepherd an assistant Alderman. Mr, Bai- 
ley cried out “cant you pass without running one down?” to 
which the other made no reply. Mr Bailey then made another 
impertinent observation, and the officer came up threatening to 
have him put in the watch-honse. Mr. B. defied him to do so, 
and Shepherd went in search of the watchman, with whom he 
soon after returned, and endeavoured to put his threat in exe- 
cution. By this time several of the firemen had assembled and 
prevented Mr. B's committal. Subsequently Shepherd brought 
the matter before the Common Council, and the fireman was 
expelled. It was in consequence of this measure, that the 
firemen became incensed---called meetings, and avowed their 
disapprobafion of the proceeding, soliciting a fair investigation 
of the affair, and Mr. Bailey’s readmissionto membership. 
The matter is now pending before the Common Council. In 
the meuntime, some of the citizens have become dreadfully al- 
armed; a report having been circulated, that the firemen refused 
to perform their duties at the late fire in Broadway. This 
feature of the affair is indeed oneofa serious aspect, and 


we sincerely hope, that the matter will be speedily and sati:- 
factorily settled. 


Tremont Theatre.---This house was to have been opened 
under flattering auspices on Munday last. Our favourite Booth 
is to have the management for a brief season, when it wil] be 
transferred to Mr. Cowell. The house has been much embe!)- 
lished recently, nearly seven thousand dollars having been ex- 
pended in improvements and decorations. The appearance 
of the boxes is thus deseribed in the Traveller. 


The back wall of the boxes and the partitions are of a beau- 


ufactory. And now, farewell to thee, Nottingham, forever.— And wrought my doom! tiful light straw colour, while the ceiling is of white; wel} ¢:/- 
the passing good wishes of a trans- | Be gay-forget—task pleasure’s pow'r culated to show the spectators to great advantage. The fronts 
anti 


of the boxes are finished ina chase style of empannelled work, 
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on a white ground, with stiles and rails of a rich lilack colour. 

A double row of mouldings, presenting the appearance of bur- 
nished god, encloses the pannels, where are seen, ingenionsly 
grouped, cupids playing with lions, and supported by scroll 
work, sea‘nymphs, dolphins, sphinxes, griffins, cornu copiz 
and the arms of different nations, Combined in an effective 
manner; all dene im gold, in imitation of basso-releivo. The 
fourth tier is unlike the others, being finished in imitation of 
drapery , scroli work, medallion heads, &c. The seats are cov- 
ered with rich crimson cushions, and from the second and 
third tiers of boxss are suspended elegant cut glass chancle- 
liers, froin gilded brackets. 

Histrionic genius will have an opportunity of developing 
during the ensuing season. There were never so many thea- 
theatres in operation in this country before. Dramatic excite- 
ment must supersede political if these various establishments 
succeed. Our own goodly city will be inundated with the 
‘proud representatives.’’ A change of some kind is actually 
necessary to awaken the energies of business, and we are as 


willing that it should arise from one cause as another. 


The Weather,---It would be impossible for us to write any 
thing commendable concerning the weather, If the mind 
were as readily affected as the body, editors would be in a sad 
condition at this crisis, Incessant heat and perpetual perspira- 
tion-:-it is difficult for a man to find cool ideas amid all this 
warmth—barring the ferment of politica] controversy. Who 
would be a politician during such weather? All are hot Head- 
el now, and it requires but a trifling argument to make 
the most philosophic wax warm. Metaphysics are out of the 
question---city life is a bore---the mosquetoes have been driven 
to town through starvation. It is impossible to sleep for their 
eternal whizzing. What's to be done---ice is scarce and lem- 
ous are dear---ale gives you the brain fever and brandy the 
heart burn. You cant ride for the dust---walk in the sun or 
battle with moschetoes. But with all these, an editor in a hot 
room, with the devil bellowing in his ears ‘more matter.” A 
poet in his garret is nothing to it. With pen in hand you com- 
mence a paragraph---well there is a great deal in a fair start--- 
as you fill the paper fresh ideas throng upon you, but just as 
the spirit begins to quicken some idle lounger will intrude upon 
you. “Warm thing new?” ‘No- 
thing!” In vain you turn to your paper---In vain attempt to 
conclude the article. Ol the horrors of editing---especially in 
warm weather. Correspondents! why they either write nothing 
or nonsense. Its too warm they cry---excuse haste---some- 
thing better in cold wea*her---here again the editor is thrown 
upon his own resources, and almost dead with heat and lassi- 
tude, is compelled to write half a dozen articles in the shape 
of contributions, to sustain the original character of his journ- 
al. Then the proof sheet and its blunders---Horrible dic- 
tion, who would be an editor in warm we: t :er. 


Park Theatre.—The following description of the interior 
decorations of the Park Theatre is taken from the Morning 
Courier. 


“The splendid decorations on the box fronts continue without 
division, and are composed of highly burnished gold orna- 
ments in bass relief. The first circle consists of an éagle sup- 
porting a laurel leaf, a lyre, a splendid and gracefn) scroll or- 
nament, and a wreath—the head of Shakspeare, alternately on 
a delicate pink ground, a burnished gold moulding separating 
it from the stile, which is of a straw colour. ‘The second, 
third and fourth tier of boxes are the same alternately. The 
columns supporting the boxes are of burnished, embossed me- 
tal, with guld caps and bases; the backs of the boxes are of a 
richcrimson. The draperies about the private boxes, and ar- 
ound the box fronts, are delicate pink, drawn up in graceful 
festoons, hound with a gold embossed border, and a deep gold 
fringe, harmonizing in colour with, and adding greatly to the 
effect of the fronts of the boxes. | 

Tke proscenium is supported by four Corinthian columns, 
with their corresponding pilasters and entablature; which is in 
imitation of white marble, the fringe embellished with a gold 
ornament in relief; The capitals are splendidly burnished in 
gold. The shatt of the column is in imitation of white mar- 
ble, and reeded one third the height in gold. The bases, which 


rest on a pedestal, are also burnished gold. The pedestals|} 


supporting the colunms are of corresponding white marble, 
the members and die enriched with gold ornaments. Between 
these splendid columns, on either side, are paintings in stone 
colour of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and the Death of Gen. 
Montgomery, encased by a broad stile and gold moulding; 
over each of these subjects are the managers’ private boxes 
with rich and fanciful trimmings. The cove of the prescenihm 
which acts as a sounding board, has for its decoration in the 
centre, the head of Apollo in brilliant gold, with rays melting 
into a warm, clouded sky, atthe foot of which are two em- 
blematical subjects painted in colours. Immediately over the 
cove, in front of the proscenium, and underneath the ceiling, 
is a head of. Shakspeare painted in stone colour. The dome, 
or ceiling, is divided, by a burnished gold moulding, into ten 
compartments, each adorned with emblematical subjects, ta- 
ken from heathen mythology painted in colours upon a warn 
clouded sky. In the centre is a circle of open fret work in 


gold, screening the ventilator. Around the boxes, the brack- 
ets, supporting rich cut glass lamps, ave a graceful scroll in 
burnished gold. The access to the spacious saloon is from 
the second tier, by a flight, on each side, of winding stairs. 
The lobbies, with the lonic columns, are painted in imitation. 
of marble. The walls are of a warm fawn colour, and are re- 
lieved by pammels and pilasters. The front of the Theatre is 
newly painted in imitation of granite, and pedestals introduced 
at each end of the flight of steps, supporting a tripod in bronze. 
‘The magnificent drop scene is painted on canvas 33 feet in 
height and 44 feet in width, being the largest ever exhibited in 
this country- The subject is taken from W. Linton’s celebra- 
ted picture of a Greek armament landing after a victorious 
campaign, 

Combining, in an equal degree, chasteness with splendour, 
and presenting a most agreeable tout en sémble, the interio: of 
this old haunt of the muses, promises to equal in effect any 
similar establishment in the country.” 


LITERARY. 


New Irish Paper—A journal, the principal object of which 
will be the advocacy of Ireland, and a devotion to the tastes 
and interests of Irishmen, is about to be pnblished in New York. 
Its title will be the “Irish Shield.” George Pepper Esq. a gen- 
tleman advantageously known asa ready writer, and one of 
the editors of the New York Spy, will conduct the Shiele. Not- 
withstanding there is already an excellent journal issued from 
the New York press, devoted to similar purposes (The Truth 
Teller) we cannot see any reason why this new undertaking, 
should not meet with extended success. A‘ vast portion of 
the population of this country, is composed of the sons of Erin 
and their families, and it is such that will be expected to pat- 
ronise this project. The prospectus was to have been issued 
this week---it is anticipated the first number. will appear in 


Credit.—If we happen to make the slightest omission of au- 
thority to any of our selections, our friendly brethren are 
down upon ‘us like a trencher upon a taper. But for our- 
self---it gives us pleasure to be sure, to be so widely reprinted 
---our brethren of the quill think no more of clipping “For the 
Philadelphia Album” from the top of an article, than they 
would of snuffing a rushlight. Let's see---‘*The First Offer’’ by 
Miss Winchester---the Boston Traveller, who thought we were 
dead some time ago, wishes to consider us still dead, and 
JSorgets to credit “The First Offer” as well as the Dying 
Daughter, which they have good naturedly taken from our col- 
umns. The Literary Cadet frequently plays us this trick. 
Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. Some months 
ago, the Cadet contained a capital article on Credit. Precept 
without practice. Now if we did’nt think the Cadet of some 
consequence we should’nt notice this matter. Please say 
hereafter from the Philadelphia Album, when you copy from 
us, Youshould have done so over “Destiny,” the production 
of our friend the Sinall Genius. 


The Zion’s Herald an excellent religious publication, form- 
erly issued at Boston, under the editorial direction of Mr. 
Forbes, has been united to the Christian Advocate of New 
York. 


Harry Beaufoy or the Pupil of Nature.--This is a petite 
affair, the production of alady. Its object is the inculcation 
of some ideas of Natural Theology in the minds of the youth- 
ful generation. The path of instruction is here made pleas- 
ant, and children will pursueit with more tractableness. The 
design is excellent, and the history of Harry Beaufoy is blend- 
ed with instruction and interest, well calculated to fascinate 
the youthful mind. Such little books are by fur the most ju- 
dicious presents tochildren. It has been re-published by Mr. 
Thomas Kite, No. 64, Walnut Street, where many other simi- 
lar praise-worthy publications may be obtained. 


Detraction Displayed, by Amelia Opie. Thisis the title of a 
volume recently republished by Messrs. Carey Lea & Carey.— 
Mis. Opie enjoys an extensive reputation as an avthoress.— 
She has already contributed twelve volumes to the stock of re- 
putable English Literature, and her works have recently been 
republished entire in this country, by Mr. Goodrich of Boston. 
Some of her fiction possesses intense interest, and inculcates 
elevated moral precepts. Her sentiments are always chaste 
and digmfied; her morality that of principle and philanthropy. 
The doctrine advanced in this volume, is new, lucid, and for- 
cible. Mrs. Opie traces the origin of almost every species of 
detraction to competition, ora desire to be equal with, or to ex- 
cel ourneighbours. This postulata is upheld with great force 
through the medium of argument as well as illustration by 


October. | 


; interest—the vice of detraction is of so general a nature, that 


some of its features, as here delineated, will come home to the 
mind of every reader. The-subject is closely pursued through 
all its mazy windings—its finest points are detected as well as 
its grossest characteristics—the author is well versed in the 
nature of the human heart and disposition. The truths that 
she has developed are calculated to produce an exemplary 
moral tendency, and as a work of this character, we strongly 
recommend ‘Detraction displayed’ to the attention of ourread- 
ers. 


Macready as Virginius.—Messrs. Neal] and Mackenzie, 
the enterprising young gentlemen who have an extensive book 
and print establishment at No. 201, Chestnut St. have just 
published am engraving of Macready as Virginius. The like- 
ness is extremely accurate and vivid, and the whole character 
of ‘the print finely wrought up and effective. Among the ma- 
ny similar efforts which have been published in this city, we 
can recollect none entitled to more general commendation than 
this. Almost every kind of literature associated with the 
Drama, may be had at Messrs. N. and M’s repository, which we 
think one well meriting encouragement. 


— 


ITEMS. 

The passage of the American Tariff has been taken up as a 
subject of serious discussion in the English House of Com- 
mons, and Mad. Vestris appeared at the Bowery Theatre on 
Saturday evening, upon which occasion the pricesof admission 
were raised, 


Mr. Forrest personated Hamlet for the first time at the Bow- 
ery on Wednesday. The New York papers are silent upon 
this performance. 


Notwithstanding the riot, the French company had another 
opera in Boston on Monday evening. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury died on the 21st of July. 


Doctor Patterson has left the University of Pennsylvania.— 
Several changes have taken place in the professorship of this 
Institution, none, however, we think, to much advantage. 

The exhibition of Stuart’s paintings in Boston, we are very 
sorry to say, has yielded but little profit. 

A young man has been imprisoned in Springfield Mass. for 
taking three apples from a farmer's orchard. 

One of the silliest practices now in vogue among editors is 
punning. A studied pun is like atale jest at which no body 
jaughs but its repeater. | 

Four thousand dollars were recently recovered as damages 
iffa case of seduction in Harrisburg Va. This is as it should 
be 

Daniel O'Connell the Irish orator, has been elected a mem- 
ber of parliament for the county of Clare. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our New York correspondent will perceive we have endeav- 
oured to please him. 


“The Small Genius, No. 9” is welcome. The request of 
its writer shall be promptly attended to. 


“Morton” in our next. 
*t Alcibiades” is too severe. 


“The Censor, No. I.” is under consideration. This writer 
is extremely pungent; we shall deliberate upon bis proposition 
and leave a private note at the post office. 


Several valuable favors in our portfolio shall receive the 
kindest attention. 


The “Harp of the Isle” is again thrice welcome to our col- 
umns. 


‘‘Arion” has our acknowledgments. His favor will be given 
in our next. ; 

DEATHS. 

Died at Vernop Oneida County, N. Y. om the 2d day of 
August, Miss Clarissa E. Wetmore at the age of 18. Her 
amiable character bad. secured the lasting attachment of a 
wide circle of relations and friends, who deeply deplore her 
loss. Though consigned to the vilence of the tomb, she sti)! 
lives in the hearts of many, who affectionately cherish the re- 
membrance of her viriunes. The circumstances connected wit}, 
the death of this amiable young creature, were of truly an 
affecting character. 

She was a gir! of uncommon beauty possessing all the neces. 
sary requisites, both in person and character, to render her sy- 
premely lovely. She had received the addresses of a youn 
gentleman worthy of her affections, and a consummation of 
their union was to have taken place four days subsequent to 
her death. Her young friend still survives the shock, but to 
appearanee, undergoes all the painful sensations which can be 
produced by being bereaved of her he most loved. 


Near Lambertsville, N. Jersey, on Tuesday the 26th inst. 
after a lingesing Ulness, whieh she bore with Christian forti- 


scenes of actual occurrence in real life, The book is full oF tude, Mrs. Margaret Curfie, aged 87 years. 
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THE ESSAYIST. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

The lives of Plutareh, if read attentively, are of all 
those of ancient authors, the most capable of engag- 
ing young persons to make reflections; and for which 
reason they seldom fail to do it; they would wish to be 
alternately Aristides, Lucullus, Scipio, Alcibiades, 
or Socrates; but independantly that such ideas pass 
very rapidly, these personages lived in an age and a 
country so different from ours, that there are not ma- 
ny applications to be made of our manner of think- 
ing and acting to theirs. The parallels even that 
Plutarch strove to make of the-Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, are neithet very just nor useful; because there 
was already too great a difference between the man- 
ners of the two nations, and the situations of their he- 
roes. Nevertheless, we of the eighteenth century 
may reap some benefit, by considering these people 
dead two thousand years ago, at three thousand five 
hundred leagues distance from us. 

If I had a model in antiquity to follow, it should be 
Julius Agricola, father in jaw of Tacitus. In suppo- 
sing that his son in law has not overcharged his por- 
trait, this great man has given the example of an in- 
dividual, who, after having served his country with 
honour, uprightness and disinterestedness; in the high- 
est degree possible, finding himself obliged to re- 
nounce the srtisfaction of being useful to the public, 
devoted himself to the exercise of social virtues; made 
his family and a society of chosen friends happy, in 
the midst of which he was solely concentrated; and 
sighed in secret, because he was persuaded, that to 
cry aloud against the evils which he could not reme- 
dy, was to increase them. My son, to whom I have 
communicated my manner of thinking with respect to 
Agricola, is of a different opinion; he has found in 
ancient history, other personages more worthy of be- 
ing taken for models, and I excuse him on an acconnt 
of his youth and situation. He is just beginning his 
career, and mine is perhaps already too far advanced; 
before we think of going to bed, it is necessary at 
least to have dined. 

| shall never forget some passages of Tacitus in the 
life of Agricola, his father in law: I will transcribe 
in my own language, for] am of opinion, that the 
have not yet been translated in such a manner as 
they deserve. 

“Agricola being young, was excessively fond of 
study! perhaps more so than a man destined to a mili- 
tary lite and public affairs onght to be: But his mo- 
ther regulated his soaring inclination by sciences and 
letters. Afterwards, age and reflection moderated 
his ardour, and gave him that justness of taste for 
philosophy, which is proper for a Statesman. 

“The people, whom he was charged to govern, did 
not remark in his conduct either hnmour, arrogance, 
oravarice: He was moderate and reasonable; and 
what is exceedingly rare, his goodness lost him none 
of the people’s respect, nor his severity their affec- 
tion. Although he was obliged to increase the con- 
tributions, in order to provide for the subsistence of 
his army, he made them supportable by an equitable 
division, and suppressed vexatious persecutions, 
which bear heavier upon the people than even impo- 
sitions. 

‘‘Being returned home, after having filled the most 
honourable functions, he strove by the most simple 
and modest exterior appearance, to make his great 
name and actions to be forgotten. He exercised him- 
self in the practice of private virtues, in the bosom 
of his family and among his friends; many people on 
seeing Agricola, sought in him the great man, and 

few discovered him at first sight. 

“The affairs of the Empire becoming worse, the 


-_publie voice called Agricola, to his country’s assist- 


ance; these cries struck incessantly the ears of the 
Fmperor. Some persons communicated them to him 
by way of advice; others repeated them through ma- 
lignity, and with a view of irritating the prince against 
a man whom they had already unjustly slandered.--- 
It was thus that the virtues of Agricola concurred 
equally in loading him with honor, and precipitating 
his ruin. 

“Agricola was-easy about the fate which hung 
over him; he did not brave.the power of Domitian, 


and feared as little the evil he was capable of doing 
him; he sighed for* the fate of his country only, and 
this he did in secret. Let us learn by his example 
that there is a kind of particular heroism for those 
who live under the empire of tyrants: It consists in 
not precipitating ourselves foolishly into ‘useful dan- 
gers, but in preparing ourselves to support every ac- 
cident to which we are exposed under bad princes. 

‘If posterity wish to know something of the per- 
son of Agricola, he was rather proportionably formed 
than of a graceful figure; his physiognomy inspired 
confidence; his air was rather affable and polite than 
imposing; it was»sufficient to look at him, to know 
that he was an honest man and people were not as- 
tonished when they discovered that he was a great 
man. His career was not very long, if the ordinary 
course of life be considered, as he died at the age of 
fifty years; but on examining the use he made of his 
time, he lived to an age. Honoured with the consu- 
late, and invested with the triumphal robe, he had no 
other honour to desire; without being very rich, he 
was sufficiently so tosupport his rank. He preserv- 
ed, till his deathyhis virtues, his reputation, the af- 
fections of his relations and friends; and the esteem 
of the public; Finally it may be said, that he gained 
happily a good port at the eve of storms and tem- 


[For the Philateiphia Album. } 
ENNETTA. 
Thy raven hair—thy raven hair--I see it floating now 
Like waters of oblivion around thy holy brow, 
The shadows of my destiny are pictured in its curls; 
And thou Annette art beautiful as fabled Houri girls. 


‘Thy raven hair--thy raven hair—how exquisite it falls 

Upon thy alabaster neck and o’er thy vestal halls, _ 

Tho’ darkness wreathes thy sunny brow there’s nothing half so 
fair P 

Among the brightest things of earth as thy sweet raven hair— 


Thy rosy smile—thy rosy smile—I love its mellow light— 
So fuil of angel purity—so eloquent and bright— 

The sunlight of my better fate is mirror’d in its bloom— 

I never could be desolate with that to cheer life’s gloom. 


Thy rosy smile—thy rosy smile—it flashes far and free, 
Like moonlight on the dancing waves of summer’s silver sea; 
It gilds the dreary waste of life with many a sunny beam, 
Thy rosy smile—my sweet Annette is like a poet’s dream— 


Thy mellow voice—thy mellow voice—I! love its joyous thrill, 
So iike the carol of a bird or warble of a rill, 

So full of hopes imaginings—so clear and freely given, 

And so oblivious of earth and leading up to neaven— 


Thy mellow voice—thy mellow voice—would I could hear it 
now 

And see thee bind the myrtle wreath upon thy snowy brow--- 

Would I could catch thy sunny glance and see the spirit fash 

Beneath thine eyes bewildering li:i or more bewildering lash; 


Thy scarlet lip--thy scarlet lip---so thin and deeplv dyed, 
And then so beautifully curl’d with that, that would be pride--- 
I've often wished myself a fly that I night freely sip, 

The exquisite deliciousness of that voluptuous lip. 


Thy scarlet tip---thy scarlet lip---its gush---and light and bloom, 
A wild rose or a morning glory bathing in perfume--- 

A woodbine laving in the dew, and beautifully curled, 

To drink the light of sucha lip who would not lose a world. 


Thy starry eye---thy starry eye---so exquisitely set, 
Within a wilderness of light and fringed with silky jet--- 
Its lashes long and beautiful---its white and blue vein’d lid; 
A diamond buried in a pearl---its beauty scarcely hid--- 


Thy starry eye---thy starry eye---a scintillating spark, 

That flashes wild intelligence where all looks bright and dark; 
Oh none may gaze upon the gems that gild the vaults on high, 
But they will dream they see in them thy starry, starry eye--- 


Thy tiny hand---thy tiny hand---so delicately white, 

So full of gentle symmetry---so exquisitely slight--- 

There is a magic in its touch that man may not withstand--- 
So small and fair and feminine so tremulous and bland. 


Thy tiny hand---thy tiny hand---oh would it were in mine, 
And we my beautiful Annette before a hallowed shrine; 
Thy mellow voice and rosy smile and scarlet lip would be, 
As eloquent as starry eyes to read my destiny. ROMEO. 
FASHIONABLES AT LEBANON. 

The Providence Journal has a very excellent arti- 
cle about Lebanon Nprings, from which we extract 
the following graphic sketches. 


We will attempt a ahort description of two promi- 


nent characters who appeared in the ascendant, while 
we remained at Lebanon. One was aman some- 
thing turned of forty five, with a fashionable air and 
to appearance a gentleman of fortune. He was at- 
tended at the table by two servants whom he took 
great care to inform the company were his own; they 
were stationed on either side of his chair, which they 
watched Cerberus like, before he:had possession of 
it. They acted as caterers for him, and directly af- 
ter he took his seat, the region of the table which 
was so fortunate as to enjoy his company, was loaded. 
with all the luxuries and rare dishes, actually pur- 
Joined from other and probably more deserving guests. 
He could drink nothing short of the old Rapid and 
the Bingham wine, ind about them he talked inces- 
santly. “Waiter,” said he to a servant on the oppo- 
site side of the table, disregarding his own on his 
right and left, ‘-order my carriage and four immedi- 
ately after dinner.” ‘Then addressing the lady next 
him, he observed there was so much trouble in trayel- 
ling in the stage that he always rode in his own 
coach; but nevertheless even that mode of travelling 
was not without its inconveniences. Now, said he 
my wife is a new traveller and takes with her sucha 
quaptity of baggage, that would you believe it, I have 
been obliged to send the bulk of it off this morning, 
with one of my servants in the early stage. Indeed 
sir, said she with an arch smile, that is unfortunate. 
However, he replied, | have two servants left, and 
they must answer my purpose until I return home. 
To our view he was some fourth rate lawyer from N. 
York, with just money enough to hire a coach and 
servants for a short time, at the expiration of which 
he would dispense with his equipage and wait on 


|| himself and his clients (it he had any) the residue of 


the year. This man talked familiarly of the late 
Govenor Clinton as an associate, and of all the great 
men of this country as his intimate-friends. 
Although he figured as a man of importance at the 
Springs, we were unfashionable enough to consider 
him a great big nothing, a bladder of wind inflated 
for the occasion, and on inquiry in New York, we 
found our conjectures entirely right. It was our 
misfortune to fajl in with this eharacter again after 
we left Lebanon, and as an evidence of his politeness 
and good breeding, he sat in the ladies drawing room 
of a public house, tutoring his children and smoking 
an offensive segar to the actual expulsion of the la- 
dies, upon whom he had unceremoniously intruded. 
This was in fact the Magnus Apollo at Lebanon. 
Gallantry prevents our describing minutely the Jit- 
tle foibles of the reigning belle. She was very pret- 
ty, but lacked wit: talked incessantly to no purpase, 
sung, played, and danced tolerably well, flirted with 
every handsome fellow, and above all was well con- 
tented with her precious self. She never bathed, 
because going into the bath appeared like descend- 
ing into a tomb, and she never went to bedin the dark 
for fear of hobgoblins. She told a young gentleman 
on whose arm she was exquisitely dangling, that 
since she left school, her reading had been entirely 
confined to novels, but that she was resolved to read 
only such books as would improve her mind. It was 
surprising to see the degree of attention and adulation 
paid to this gilded butterfly; who had scarcely a 
thought beyond her wardrobe, or a care for any thing 
but herself. Such, in fact, were the most distin- 
guished persons at the Springs. We do not mean 
to say that there were not men of talents and respec- 
tability there assembled, but simply that talents and 
respectability, were not as much respected as foppery 
and coquetry. | 
TORRIGIANO AND THE INQUISITION, 
Torrigiano had undertaken to carve a Madonna 


and child of the natural size, at the order of a Span- 


‘ish Grandee: it was to be made after the mode! of 
one which he had already executed; anda promise 
was given him of a reward proportioned to the merit 
of his work. His eémployer(the Duke de Arcas,) 
was one of the first Grandees of Spain; and Torrigi- 
ano, who conceived highly of his generosity, and we!]| 
knew what histaleniscould perform, was determined 
to outdo hisformer work. He had passed a great part 
of his life in travelling from kingdom to kingdom jn 


search of employment, and, flattering himself wit} 
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the hope that he had now found a resting place after 
all his labours, the ingenious artist, with much pains 
and application, completed tle work; and presented 
to his employer a matchless piece of sculpture, the 


utmost effort of his art. The Grandee surveyed the | 


striking performance with great delight’ and rever- 
ence, applauded Torrigiano to the skies, and, impa- 
tient to possess himself of the enchanting idol, forth- 
with sent to demand it. Atthe same time, to set off 
his generosity with a better display, he loaded two 
lacqueys with che money; the bulk was promising, but 
when Torrigiano turned out the bags and found the 
specie nothing but a parcel of brass maravedi,!am- 
ounting to only thirty ducats, vexation upon the sud- 
den disappointment of his hopes, and just resentment 
for what he considered as an insult to hfs merit, so 
transported him, that, snatching up his mallet in a 
rage, and not regarding the perfection, or (what was 
to him of more fatal consequence) the sacred charac- 
ter of the image he had made, he broke it suddenly in 
pieces and dismissed the lacqueys, with their load of 
farthings, to tell the tale. ‘I'hey exccuted their tal- 
ent toowell. The Grandee, in his turn, fired with 
shame, vexation and revenge, and assuming, or per- 
haps conceiving horror for the sacrilegious nature of 
the act, presented himself before the inquisition and 
impeached the artist at that terrible tribunal. It was 
in vain that Torrigiano urged the right of an author 
over hisown creation. Reason pleaded at his side, | 
but Superstition sat in judgement. The decree was 
DEATH with torture! The Holy Office Jost its vic- 
tim; for Torrigiano expired in prison, and not under 
the hands of the executioner. 
[For the Philadelphia Album } 
Lines to Miss S. G. of Philadelphia. 
Oh! would I might but dare, 
Yes, dare but hope to move thee; 
I'd be as fond, as thou art fair, 
And love, to frenzy, love thee, 
My veins’ enraptur’d glow, 
y bosom’s swell’d emotion, 


ay thickly throbbing pulses, show 
ow deep were my devotion. 


But I must chain my sighs, 
Must fetter down my feeling: 
For thou art like the rain-bow dies 
On rocks of ice congealing; 
And I-+-I must not try 
Its charms to catch and cherish; 
Nor climb towards the living joy, 
With cold despair to perish. 


Yet wherefore quench love's star, 
Though snows may cloud about it? 
To die, with love, were sweeter far, 
* Than, cold, to live without it. 
Away prudential care! 
Love’s empire is above thee 
Oh S——!even with despair, 
’Tis ecstacy to love thee. 
July 26th 1828, 


{Prom the Emerald. } 
MY OLD HAT. 

The dance went on gaily, and the evening passed 
off rapidly. Soft eyes had gleamed on me—and beau- 
tiful lips had prattled to me—but all could not drive 
from my mind that which had long oppressed me— 
me, say I? well, as I am to be the theme, I suppose 
that I should be introduced to you formally. Sup- 
pose, then—with hand clenched in thine own, gentle 
reader——a mortal—(for strange as you may think it, 
after seeing me, | still am one) with a little head run- 
ning up into the air like a pyramid, as if attemptin 
to escape from a red bandanna handkerchief, bound 
round my throat—and this little long pyramid crest- 
ed with some bushy white hair—and you have the 
shape of my pericranium. You are next delighted 
with my small, expressive hazel eyes, as they wink 
chapters at the carbuncle light-house at the end of 
my cape fear—have you ever seen the mouth of the 
Venus of the Capitol? Well—mine differs from it 
only in appearance and ‘direction—the ends being 
skylarking in search of the eats. As my principal 
care and pride is placed upon my head, the rest of 
mineselfI shall leave you toimagine. But now, kind 


ROB ROY. 


through Cornhill, admiring and desiring one—but 
the “opus pecunnie” had as often, ghost like, stared 
me in the face, and with deep breathing uttered, nay! 
——my Own well worn beaver had seen its better days, 
big was its brim—torn its lining, and its fur al] gone. 
Years I had owned it some nine—it had rubbed 
through college, and there met with many ills——no 
kind umbrella had ever protected it from storm or 
shower. I had worn it in the best and worst of wea- 
ther—-in town and out of town--it had seen many 
friendscome and go, but still it clung to me—I would 
have sold it, but alas! J could not get any thing for it 
—but now a gleam of sunshine had broken in upon 
me-—full well 1 knew that hats in plenty were strewn 
upon the floor of the entry, whilst their owners were 
dancing merrily within—now thought I, now or nev- 
er—I rushed to the entry-—Oh! glorious what a ‘‘me- 
lee”—old hats aud new ones were all round me— 
hats ripe from London—Barry’s best,,such as the 
“ton” are fond of wearing——a very saint would have 
been tempted—— 
Aud then a tree of hats that grew 
Upin one corner—still unshaken, 


Till | from off a branch had taken 
hts first fruit — 


And a glorious hat it was too——none of your com- 
mon apprentice boys had been its maker—’twas true 
London blood—-I seized upon it instantly—tried it 
on—must say it fitted admirably—thank fate, thought 
I, my expectations are then at length realized-—I 
hurried home——there to dream strange dreams—and 
inany, | wot, did come over me that night—at one 
time there appeared to be a merry group of dancers 
befure me—I would have approached them—but on 


of hats—there were white ones and black ones—old 
ones and new ones—high crowns and low crowns, all 
mingled together—anon they divided off into couples, 
and seemed to have been touched with some magic 
life-giving wand—I looked for the cause—when lo! 
there was my old hat mounted on a chair, playing on 
a jews-harp for the rest to dance—whilst they, catch- 
ing the harmonious notes, tumbling thro’ an old fash- 
/ioned contradance. I awoke, the sweat gushing 
from my forehead. No matter, thought I, I am pro- 
vided with a new one—shortly I strolled to my “trap” 
—the second on a second floor—with Harry Drake 
written in large letters over the door. I had not 
been seated long before I heard a slight tap, and then 
another—thought I, aclient—no, a dun perhaps—no 
matter—there go two more raps—come in, cried | 
—the door opened, and a well dressed man entered 
with a bundle of papers under his arm—there 18 bu- 


papers—sit down, sir, if you please— Pray sir,” said 
he, “was you last night at Mrs. P’s.”~—-“I was,” groan- 
ed I, a feint perception of the truth rushing upon me 


—— 


more deliberately laid it upon the table, untied the 
knotted handkerchiet—slowly the folds fells down— 
rand there, fright*ully prominent stood my old hat. 
“I think this hat is yours,’ said he, “your name is 
marked within there—Mr. Harry Drake--Bah! 
thought I—I stammered—and apologizing, said that 
in the confusion of the previous evening, | had been 
unable to find it--he bowed politely, and taking the 


${| new one which I reluctantly handed him, left my old 


,one, and bid me good morning. 


Addressed io Miss M. R. Mitford. 
BY MARY ANN BROWNE. 

Minstrel of woes and fields and summer skies! 
How are thy lovely tales to nature true! 
Not altering, but brightening her hue, 

Thou biddest scenes of rural life arise. 


How very dear to me thy page hath been! 
Not witha wild, delusive vision glowing, 
Thou biddest reality,—-yet, gently throwing 
Thine own bright thoughts, like sunshine, o’er the seene: 


— 


reader, that we are acquainted with each other, Ij} 
will tell you of the thought that oppressed me. | 


Thou canst command alike our woe and mirth; 


It had been runring in my brain—rushing and 
tumbling against other and more quiet thoughts, that |. 
anew hat would be very becoming to this beautiful 
| piece of humanity, just mentioned. Often with long- 
ing eyes, had] surveyed the beavers as] strolled 


looking again I found they had changed into a,heap jj. 


siness for me now thought I—a fine large bundle of 


——he took his bundle from under his arm deliberately, 


Canst bid us smile beside the®cottage hearth, 
Or cause the tear of sympathy to start. 

Not all thy simple tales in verse may be, 

But surely that 1s sweetest poes 


That thus can reach the soul, ‘1nd touch the heart. 


the Philadelphia Album.]. 


SKETCHES AND COGITATIONS 
OF 
G. PEVERILL, GENT. No. 4. 


ENVY. 
If there is one of the passions that harrows the 
peace, and destroys the happiness of its possessor, it 
isenvy. How bitter his feelings,—how tasteless his 
pleasure who cannot bear to look upon the superiority 
of another; who grows discontented at the prosperity 
his neighbour, ‘and even eyes askance the good for- 
tune of his friend. The envious man can never hide 
his ruling passion—though nothing grieves him more 
than the discovery of it. The one envied in this case 
enjoys his chagrin—and while he pities and despises 
the motives which actuate the envious man, will stil! 
take, (or at least nine out of ten, will,) a secret and 
foolish pride in being the object of envy, and let no 
means slip, by which he can excite it.. Mankind are 
more or less given to the workings of the green-eyed 
monster. Even Peverill himself remembers him the 
time when he looked with ‘tuntoward eyes” upon the 
gayer dresses—or the better contour of his boyish 
companions—so very natural is this vice! 


But though the “lords of the creation” are suffi- 
ciently abounding in this unhappy destroyer of peace 
and poisoner of life, yet, with all due deference to 
the fair, permit metosay, I think it pre-eminent 
among their sex. How often have | noted the 
me, Ti eye? grow still more brilliant as the form of 
one who surpassed them flitted by me in the crowded 
Assembly. Of all places to detect the happy or un- 
happy disposition of the female sex, the ball-room is 
decidedly the best. It is there that beauty strives 
with beauty—and taste with taste for supremacy. Itis 
there that disappointment is in vain endeavoured to 
be concealed--or envy cloaked. The experienced 
observer will perceive the emotions of the envious, 
although they are gay, and though the smile pre- 
dominates upon the beautiful face. 


I have been Jed to think more upon this of late-- 
for be it known Gentle Reader, that not many weeks 
have passed by since I was engaged in watching the 
motions and hearing the remarks of some half dozen 
angelic creatures upon each other inthe Assembly 
chamber. It was on this occasion, that I became so 
¢ enraged against the despicable passion of 
which I have been speaking. Helen L——. was al- 
ways my favourite. Simple, unassuming and inno- 
cent, she never fancied others happier than herself— 
never was teazed at the idea of another’s ress sur- 
passing her. She was artless and without a moiety 
of envy towards any living creature. I watched her 
tripping it gaily in the dance, and with her playful 
vivacity--and her known disposition, could not but 
regard her as the prettiest gir), of all the beautiful! 
and brilliant that flitted in the mazy dance. 

While I was regarding her with these emotions 
a soft, white hand, was gently laid on‘my arm, as | 
was asked in a laughing manner, “Well Mr. Pever- 
il], have you really fallen in love with Helen L——’ 
one might be led to fancy that she was the load-stone 
of your heart, and the centre of attraction to your 
admiring eye—or the shrine at.which you offered 
your.devotions.” 

“Not atall—not at ail,” answered Peverill, “quite 
politely;” “but Mary, Ido think Helen a beautiful 
girl, she is so easy, and affable-of such pleasing 
inanners and disposition.” - 

“She isa fine looking girl—but she is so vain, Mr- 
Peverill; would you believe she ‘a 

I was at this moment called away; and I was right 
happy at the fortunate cscape it gave me from a tale 
of village scandal, begotten and nursed by envy.— 
“Helen L—— vain; the purest of the pure I knew 
were not less so; and while I was not changed in my 
opinion of her, I pitied the motives of the fair, but 
envious girl, who thought, no doubt, to add to her 


own merits, by detracting from that of others. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE MINSTREL. 


Arise! "tis morn, for the battle horn 
Was to sound at break of on ‘ 

And loud and clear its notes | hear, 
Up warrior, and away. 

Thy falchion bright thou must dim, brave knight, 
With many a blood-red stain; 

Ere the rising sun which ye gaze upon, 
Shail gild the west again. 

And the flying feet of thy charged fleet, 
Must bound o’er many a foe; 

*Neath yonder sky when swords heave high, 
And plumes are nodding low. 

They come—they come, with the rolling drum, 
And floating banners spread; 

But like the rock, thou’lt stand the shock, 
Where spears are flashing red. 

For on thy blade is the name of a maid, 
Resistless its touch will be; ; 

And her sunny bright hair as acharm ye wear, 
To keep from danger free. 

Then arise! ’tis morn, for the battle horn 
Was to sound at break of day; 

Aud loud and clear its notes I hear, 
Up warrior, and away. 


The minstrel ceas’d, yet still her eye 
Was fix’d upon the sunset sky, 

And long she gazed as if she drew 

Her inspiration from its hue; 

As if communion she could share 

With the etherial essence there. 

But when the sun with burning crest, 

Set slowly fading in the west; 

And when she saw the roseate dye * 
Grow faint and fainter in the sky; 

Then like that pensive light of dayy 

She seem’d, herself to sink away. 

And one had thought, that eye to mark, 
Beaming with inspiratiun’s spark, 

That ere the sad’ning sunset hue, 

Had faded from the minstrel’s view; 
Upon the balmy breeze of Even, 

Her soul would take its flight for Heaven. 
Then while I watch’d beside her, near, 

I saw steal down a trickling tear; 

But when she saw her harp again, 

She sadly wiped the drop of pain, 

And tofich’d the chords—it broke its s]umbers, 
[ heard again the witching numbers. 


Thou maiden fair, what seekest there, 
Alone on the battle heath; 
Dost love tu stray where the fallen lay, 
Sleeping the sleep of death. , 
How wild and low the night winds moan, 
And the waning moon—how drear; 
What warrior pale, in gory mail, 
Reclines in silence here! 
Go weeping maid, the cypress braid, 
Tt must be thy bridal wreath; 
For the steed that was fleet is at thy feet, 
With the rider, pale, beneath. 
When the war-blast came, he breath’d thy name, 
And I saw the fobe-man flee; 
Aud I saw the dart which pierc’d his heart, 
While shouting “victory.” 
Aye! raise his form, for it yet is warm, - 
With his hfe'’s-blood flowing fast; 
And his glowing eye ison the sky, 
He hath looked and loved his last, 
Again at morn, the battle horn 
May tell the break of day; . 
But will he hear its notes so clear,— 
— Weep! maiden—weep away: 


HARP OF THE ISLE. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE RIVALS. 
Lavinia boasts a person neat, 
A most angelic air, ‘ 
And every feature is complete 


As Critics all declare. 

But yonder cottage walls enclose 
A maiden lovelier far, 

Though ne'er, by coxcombs, rank’d with those 
Who Venus’ favourites are. 

The gentle Mary there abides, 
And shrinks from vulgar gaze; 

There tranquil innocence presides, 
Unskill’d in fashion’s maze. 

Yes—grant the gaudy belle due praise 
For symmetry of form, 

Her humble neighbour’s mind displays 
A more attractive charm. 

For this with every virtue teems, 
To charm the mental sight; 

And thence on every feature beams 
Expression’s beacon light. 

While Mary’s unobtrusive claims 
Are ne’er preferred in vain, 

Not all Lavinia’s utmost aims 
Will worth’s respect obtain. 

For what avails the fairest face, 
To female e’er assign’d 

When vanity usurps the place 
Of gentleness of mind. 

Those moths the light of beauty draws, 
The worthy must despise; 

And she who vainly seeks applause, , 
Can never charm the wise.— 

Oh! then, to nobler views aspire, 
Nor seek by art to move; 

Those who Lavinia’s bloom admire— 


Will Mary’s virtues love. 
W. G. B. 
THE BEE. 


“Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


In accordance with the wishes of a correspondent, we publish 


entire, the following beautiful production, if we mistake 
not, by Mrs. Hemans:— 


A DIRGE. 
Weep not for her!—Oh, she was far too fair, 
__ Too pure to dwell on this guilt-tainted earth! 
The sinless glory, and the golden air, 
Of Zion, seem’d to claim her from her birth: 
A spirit wander’d from her native zone, 
Which soon discov’ring, took her for its own: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for.her!—her span was like the sky, 
Whose thousand stars shine beautiful and bright; 
Like flowers, that know not what it isto die; 
Like long-linked, shadeless months of polar light, 
Like music floating o’er a waveless lake, 
While echo answers from tne flow’ry brake; 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—-she died in early youth, 

Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues: ° 
When human bosoms seem’d the homes of truth, 

And earth still gleam’d with beauty’s radiant dews, 
Her summer-prime waned not to days that freeze; 
Her wine of life was run not to the lees: 

Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—by fleet or slow decay, 
It never griev’d her bosom’s core to mark, 
‘The playmates of her childhood wane away; 
Her prospects wither; or her hopes grow dark; 
Translated by her God, with spirit shriven, 
She passed as ’twere in siniles from earth to Heav’n: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!--it was not hers to feel 
The miseries that corrode amassing years; 
*Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steal, 
To wander sad down age’s vale of tears, 
As whirl the wither’d leaves from friendship’s tree, 
And on earth's wintry world alone to be: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—she is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise, 
All darkness wiped ane her refalgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering banished from her eyes, 
Victorious over death, to her appear 
The vista’d joys of Heaven's eternal year: 
Weep not for her! 


RUSSIAN APOTHECARIES. 


At Moscow no natives act in the capacity of apothecaries, 
this being a profession entirely confined to Germans. In or- 


takes on the part of the ignorant and careless, of which many 
instances occur from time to time in England, particularly in 
giving oxaile acid for e salts, so soon as it is known that 
any medicine had been made up wrong, the shop where it was 
prepared is jnstantly shut up by the police. Every prescription 
received by an 4s retained by him, and regularly en- 
tered in a book; and for greater security, a ticket is also given 
with the medicine, addressed to the 


tended, explaining the nature of it, t 
land aso the precie time at which wa seat to the ns id.—- 


der to prevent medicines being made up improperly, and mis-|| 


for whom it is in- 
name of the physician, 


This is certamly a very prudent and rational regulation, and 
there canbe no reason why similar measures of precaution 
should not be adopted in out own country, orindeed, enforced 
by a legislative enactment; as it would have the effect of pre- 
venting both imposition and accidents. Something worthy of 
imitation may always be found, even among those nations who 
are least of all to be copied generally, and. in other respects 
any thing but models of Gaeta — Wilson's Travels. 


LOVE. 


From bosoms dark and rugged gushes forth 

Full many a stream to fertilize the Earth, 

As from the black rock of the desert poured 

The clear cold waters while the host adored; 
And they, who walk in wisdom and in truth, 
May oft, ’mid strangers, drink the joys of youth, 
And find their sojourn gladdened by some voice, 
That bids the fainting and sick heart rejoice. 
Good, tlfrough victorious evil oft appears, 
Justice may mark the guiltless suppliant’s tears, 
Hope may rejoice in happier days to come, 

And truth leave not the world in utter gloom. 
Man clings to man through every woe and wrong, 
And woman wins the daring and the strong. 

To all, on whom the heartless world hath laid 

Its ban—to all confiding and betrayed 

by serpent lures—repulsed and cast aside 

By the red Molech band of menial pride— 

How bright, how cheeringly - the world forgot, 
And all the evils of the poor man’s lot— 

* Loved faces smile around their home of Love, 
Loved voices breathe the gladness of the Dove, 
And soothe the anguish of proud spirits stirred, 
By the soft magic of a gentle word! 

Passions as dire as winds in wildest wrath 
And desolating as the lava’s path, 

Sink into slumber, broken and subdued 

By the low voice of Love’s sweet solitude. 
Deep hate and wild revenge have oft foregone 
Their fixed resolves while some beloved one, 
With few kind vows and one ambrosial kiss, 
Filled a dark bosom with a seraph's bliss. 


EXECUTION OF. ANNE BULLEN. 

‘In Houssaie’s Memoirs, a little circumstance is recorded 
concerning the decapitation of the unfortunate Anne Bulle, 
which illustrates an observation of Hume. Our historian no- 
tices that her executioner was a Frenchman of Calais, who was 
supposed to have uncommon skill; it is probable that the fol- 
lowing incident might have been preserved by tradition in 
France, from the account of the executioner himself. Anne 
Bullen being on the scaffold, would not consent to have her 
eyes covered with a bandage, saying she had no fear of death. 
All that the divine who assisted at her execution could obtain 
from her, was that she would shut her eyes. Butas she was 
opening them at every moment, the executioner could not bear 
their tender and mild glances; fearful of missing his aim, he 
was obliged to invent an expedient to behead the quecn. He 
drew off his shoes, and approached her silently; while he was 
at her left hand, another person advanced at her right, who 
made a great noise in walking, so that this circumstance draw- 
ing the attention of Anne, she turned her face from the execu- 
tioner, who was enabled by this artifice to strike the fatal blow 
without being disarmed by that pride of affecting resignation 
which shone in the eyes of the lovely Anne Bullen.” 

Recollections of Royalty. 


THE WISH. 
[ ask not beauty—’tis a gleam 
That tints the morning sky: 
I ask not learning—’tis a stream 
That glides unheeded by: 
] ask wet wit--it is a flash 
That oft blinds reason’s eye: 
ask not gold—'tis glittering trash 
That causes many a sigh. 
But give me sense, a taste refined, 
Candour with honour blended, _ 
A feeling heart, a virtuous mind, 
With charity at.ended. 


A lady who had been three daysmarried, perceiving her hus- 
band enter, stole secretly behind him and gave him a kiss, the 
husband wasangry, and said she offended against decency!— 
Pardon me exclaiined she, I did not know it was you. 


DESPAIR. 


Say, pensive stranger, wherefore discontent 

Spreads her black pinions o’er thy clouded soul’ 
Why on the ground are all thy glances bent? 

Why does stern grief thy mournful breast controul? 


Say dost thou beneath oppression’s hand? 
ast thou sad potion drank? 
Or hast thou fled, for crimes thy native land? 


«No’ sir! confound it! 1 have—draw.: a blank” 


COURTSHIP. 
A youth that was jilted, said once to a wag 
“My love I'm afraid is beginning to flag.” 
“O think not of fagging,” replied he, “I pray, 
“But choose the best method of paving your way.” 
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